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A LETTER FROM AMI 


American Embassy 

Tel-Aviv 

November 3, 1954 
Dear Ed: 

Thank you for your very nice note of 
October 15. I have been here for almost 
three months now, and it seems as if I 
had just arrived and only begun making 
a few observations. There seem to be so 
many things to see and to do. In refer- 
ence to the canning business, the situa- 
tion here is similar to that in the Tri- 
State area in many respects, except that 
the industry here is about one generation 
behind us. There are close to 50 canning 
firms which, combined, have a total out- 
put equivalent to one good-size firm in 
the U. S. In general, there is the impres- 
sion that too many firms are attempting 
to process too many products. 

The big item here is canned and bottled 
orange juice and concentrate, which is 
produced from the culls of the citrus 
crop. There is also a good beginning in 
the manufacture of such items as pro- 
cessed cucumbers, jams, peas, sauer- 
kraut, olives and figs. The needs of the 
industry are all too familiar to us, 
namely uniform quality, efficient unit op- 
eration, uniform cost accounting, suitable 
varieties, lower raw material cost, prob- 
lems with metal and glass containers, 
proper labels and labeling, ete. 

In attempting to assist the industry, 
we have very quickly come to the con- 


_ clusion that our best approach would be 


through the organization of a strong and 
active canners’ association. We have al- 
ready made a good beginning in that 
direction. About a month ago we held the 
first meeting which featured a cutting 
demonstration. Although the members of 
the industry were rather reluctant to 
participate in such an undertaking, they 
were tremendously impressed by the re- 
sults which showed spectacular differ- 
ences in quality among samples of every 
commodity. If we had selected samples 
purposely instead of merely acceptaing 
samples that were contributed, we could 
not have collected a better set of samples 


. to demonstrate the tremendous differ- 


ences in quality in products that are cur- 
rently being produced. This cutting 
demonstration generated so much en- 
thusiasm that we now have an organiza- 
tion going with a number of committees 
that are quite active. In about two 
months from now, we will have another 
mee!ing which will feature a label demon- 
stration, and currently we are running a 
shor! course in cost accounting (any of 
thi. sound familiar? ). Incidentally, much 


of ‘is aetivity was started by Frank 
Eli | before my arrival. I am sure that 


many of your readers know Frank. He 
is . rving as Chief of the Division of 
Ind tries, and Public Works and Util- 
iti in the Mission. 
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AIC REBUTTAL 


November 15, 1954 


Dear Mr. Judge: 


We appreciate very much the editorial work you’ve done for us in behalf 
of Associated Independent Canners. You say it isn’t easy to make out a case 
for AIC. This set me right back on my heels for if a topnotcher like you 
makes this statement then we have not tooted our horn sufficiently. This 
probably has been one of our faults. 


Back in 1946 we had 40 million cases of peas. We called in Marcellus and 
he set up the first program. We raised $175,000 that year. We feel we did 
a swell job as the pea picture was in good shape by the following April. 
We’ve been at it ever since with a budget not less than $50,000 except for 
this past year. We’ve had three to four promotions every year and in most 
cases when trouble gave pressure on any one item, we would be able to clean 
it up. In 1953 we did a spectacular job on peas and last year on corn. The 
only weak spot that I can point to is the fact that we did not have enough 
support in June to continue the Sills program and to set up promotions for this 
fall. We will see that this mistake is not made again. 


Of course, the weak spot in our program is the lack of support. Most of 
the boys who have been working the other way still are doing so although the 
present situation on corn is driving additional recruits into the camp. 


Every man who knows something about the grocery business feels that 
our program is the best that can be devised and if we could get the boys with 
the many excuses to join ranks I’m convinced that we could do a job that 
would make a well person out of the sick carcasses all be it there might be an 
occasional headache. 


What really worries me is that you are not sufficiently informed of our 
activities. 


I think with continued help we can enlist sufficient support that will not 
produce the vacuum like we have just gone through. 


Kind regards. 
Yours very truly, 
MAMMOTH SPRING CANNING CO. 
J. P. Kraemer 


Editors Comment—Yours truly had a number of things he wanted to get 
off his chest this week, but in as much as we have apparently expressed our- 
selves poorly (see Page 5 of November 8 issue) on this very important subject, 
we hasten to make amends. Instead of saying, “It isn’t easy to make out a 
ease for A.I.C.” perhaps we should have said “It isn’t easy to make out a case 
for corn or pea canners’”. For our. whole premise was based on the fact that 
not enough canners of these commodities have supported A.I.C., that the support 
has been spasmodic depending on market conditions, and that when the sup- 
port was forthcoming, the tariff has been too small, especially as compared 
with the loss sustained when the market becomes demoralized as it is now. 
Perish the thought that this column has anything but the highest praise for 
those canners who have labored so hard to promote a hard hitting continuous 
campaign of promotion and publicity under the auspices of A.I.C. Appreciating 
their difficulties, we would still urge that they propose that members sign up 
for a minimum of 5 years at a realistic price per case. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


YOU CAN AFFORD TO MODERNIZE 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


A Tomato Canner Solves A Conveying Problem 


We are living in a push button age. The robotizing 
of manufacturing processes is proceeding rapidly. It 
has been predicted that by 1975 many food plants will 
be operated by a skilled technologist who sits in a con- 
trol tower and watches the dials and indicators that 
regulate quality and volume. 

Where a food processor is operating a plant through- 
out the year modernization may come rapidly. Machin- 
ery and equipment depreciate, and become obsolete. 
This cost is written off according to schedule. Replace- 
ment under these circumstances is not a financial 
hardship. 

Canners that operate on one or more seasonal packs 
are not so fortunate. Their equipment is used for only 
a small portion of the year. In most cases it becomes 
obsolete long before it must be discarded due to wear. 
Most canners of fruits and vegetables have operated 
on cyclical profits. In many years these are low or 
non-existent. Under such circumstances it is extremely 
difficult to build up sufficient reserves that will permit 
a periodic revamping of operations. 


This usually results in replacing a piece of machin- 
ery or equipment only when it wears out. Thus part 
of the line is old and part new. It is seldom completely 
co-ordinated. Only when an entire new line is added 
are the full advantages that come from modernization 
attained. It may be added in passing, that each time 
a new mechanical labor saving device is placed in a 
plant that it requires additional skilled mechanical 
“know how” to keep the equipment functioning. 

Some operators of small plants are using their own 
mechanical ingenuity to keep their production up and 
their costs down. To them, modernizing consists of 
studying all of the new models and tools that are 
developed and then purchasing the necessary parts 
with which to construct their own canning lines. 


INDIVIDUAL TOMATO CONVEYOR 


An excellent example of this is the activity of Von 
Jones of the Greenville Canning Co., Greenville, Ohio. 
His plant is situated in an area that normally pro- 


duces high quality tomatoes that are packed as near 
fancy or extra standard No. 10’s. This year a new line 
was built that eliminates all buckets and pans for 
handling the fruit, yet retaining accurate control of « 
piece work peeling. 


The tomatoes are sorted prior to scalding and all | 


firm, well formed fruit is cored using ‘“Hydrout” 
corers. These are small water turbines manufactured 
by Magnuson Engineering Co. 

The scalded tomatoes are conveyed to the peelers on 
a straight line belt. Just above the belt carrying the 
unpeeled tomatoes is another belt running in the re- * 
verse direction. Attached to the frame holding this 
belt and in front of each peeler is a standard metal 
type of spouting ell with a-funnel at the top. The lower 
end of the ell just clears the belt itself. Inside of the 
funnel is a small mechanical counter. 

The peelers pick up a tomato, peel it and deposit it 
in the funnel. The tomato rolls through the ell, onto 


the belt conveyor and is carried directly to the pack- + 


ing table. Each peeled tomato is thus automatically 
counted and the peelers are paid at the rate of 3c for 
each 20 tomatoes. This was calculated to be equivalent 
to 18c for a 14 quart bucket. 

Trimmers are placed at the end of the belt carrying 
the unpeeled tomatoes to remove any rotted or decayed 
areas. Each tomato is picked up and examined for 
defects with a final inspector critically rejecting any 
imperfectly trimmed fruit. The juice prepared from 
these tomatoes is used as a packing medium for the 
canning of the peeled fruit. 

Some slight difficulty was encountered with the 
mechanical operation of the counters. In another year 
it is planned to substitute micro switches and a muster 
record board. This will show at every minute of the 
day just how many tomatoes each woman has pecled. 

Instead of re-investing in pans and buckets this 
canner has worked out a more efficient operating pro- 
cedure. This requires thought, study, and mechanical 
ability. He is solving his problems. What about you? 
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PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE INSTITUTIONAL FIELD 


>” First report of comprehensive survey reveals many little known facts 
about the institutional buyer —his problems, needs and preferences. 
Pattern is basically different from consumer market. 


By HAROLD H. JAEGER 


Marketing Director, 
Can Manufacturers Institute 


Address before Wisconsin Canners Asso- 


ciation Convention, November 9 


A year ago at your 49th annual con- 
vention you gave me an _ opportunity 
similar to this to talk about a market 
which our entire canning industry has 
been neglecting: the institutional food 
"service field. 


Here, we said then, was an unexploited 
market accounting for about 25 percent 
of our total national food bill of 60 bil- 
lion dollars, or—in 1953, a 15 billion dol- 
lar baby which was buying substantial 
quantities of canned foods practically 
over the inert bodies of the canners, A 
dynamic growing market, estimated now 


fas a 16 billion dollar industry. A market 


for which canned foods have unparalleled 


assets, 


Many of you were interested in what 
the Can Manufacturers Institute had to 
tell you then about the institutional mar- 
ket. Many of you and other canners 
~across the country talked with us, wrote 
in to us, saying, “It sounds good. We’d 


4 like to do more with this market, but 


how do we go about it? What should 
we do?” 


We have been working on this the 
whole year. And now I come before you 
_again with what I believe you will agree 
is something pretty sensational in scope 


i and potential: the results of an intensive 


survey the Can Manufacturers Institute 
has just completed of the institutional 
food service industry, the foods it buys 
and how it uses them. 


Th. is the first presentation of the 


until 1919 that the industry matured in 
this country enough to warrant estab- 
lishment of the National Restaurant 
Association. The growth has been rapid 
since then—fabulous since World War II. 


FIELD EXPANDING 


Of the $60 billion overall food volume 
in this country today, the institutional 
market is second only to the grocery 
trade in importance. This food service 
field continues to be expanded by a num- 
ber of basic trends. The two most impor- 
tant of these are our increasing popula- 
tion and the growth of our total income. 
The increasing productivity of Ameri- 
cans, our celebrated mobility, the greater 
amount of leisure time we have—more 
holiday time and money to spend, that is 
—and the ever increasing decentraliza- 
tion, all favor more “eating out.” 

I think that the next 50 years will see 
you and the institutional operators work- 
ing far more closely together, to your 
mutual benefit and profit and for the 
well-being of the millions who eat at 
least one meal away from home almost 
every day in the year. A fourth of our 
total food dollars are spent for such 
meals. 


Conservative estimates see the institu- 
tional industry reaching a $20 billion fig- 
ure by 1960, a $35 billion figure by 1975, 
predicated on an expected population of 
220 million by then. 

Our survey shows that canned foods 
today account for approximately 11 per- 
cent of all food bought by institutional 
operators. 

Think of this in terms of the forecast 
of institutional market expansion! 

Think of it, too, in terms of what even 
a small percentage of increase in the sale 
of canned foods would mean! 


DIFFERENT PATTERN 
For too long a time, canners have not 
kept pace with this expanding institu- 
tional food field, which is non-competi- 


sury findings. The timing seems to 
,me ) rticularly appropriate. You are 
celel ting a half century of brilliant 
achic oment. The modern restaurant 
busin os is also a brilliant phenomenon 
4 of { same span of history. Though 
pub! eating places are as old as man’s 
preco’ .s of business and travel, it was not 
unti ‘he late 19th century that it be- 
i}. Can Sashionable and then proper for a 
lad) to dine out in public. It was not 
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tive with their retail trade. They have 
little or no knowledge about the new 
techniques, the management and control 
of this food service business. 

It must be recognized that the institu- 
tional field is a different world from the 
consumer market for can foods. That is 
a big transition for many canners to 
make. Thus, your sales, marketing, mer- 
chandising, and advertising policies must 
be substantially altered to fit into a dif- 
ferent pattern. 


For the first time, the basic facts on 
how the various kinds of institutional 
operators run their business are avail- 
able, as a result of the Can Manufactur- 
ers Institute survey. In studying these 
operations, we have seen what are the 
principle problems as well as the needs. 
We have also seen for the first time, just 
how and where canned foods fit into the 
overall picture. 


MECHANICS OF SURVEY 

Before going deeper into the survey 
findings, you may be interested in hear- 
ing briefly about the mechanics of the 
survey, 

Planning began through many discus- 
sions with experts in both the institu- 
tional and the canning field. It soon be- 
came obvious that a great deal of basic 
information was still needed about the 
operation of institutional eating places 
as it affects the position of canned foods. 


A comprehensive study emerged as the 
first major new development to be under- 
taken by the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute in the field. 


The New York management counseling 
firm, Nejelski and Company, Inc., was 
retained to conduct such a survey for the 
Can Manufacturers Institute. 

The long experience of Leo Nejelski 
and his staff in the restaurant field, as 
well as much of the firm’s other current 
work in restaurant management, gave us 
a tremendous headstart. 


| 
. 
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As you can imagine, we had invaluable 
assistance from the National Restaurant 
Association, which is as interested in 
this study as we are. State and local 
associations were also most cooperative, 
especially in helping us arrange the field 
work and interviews. 

Out of all this discussion and research, 
the formidable looking survey question- 
naire you see here was designed and 
pre-tested. 

Intensive interviews were then con- 
ducted with the managements of 175 
away-from-home feeding establishments 
across the country, strategically chosen 
to give an adequate sample of all the 
major areas of the United States. The 
chain operations and control buying op- 
erations included gave us an over-all 
grand total of 815 restaurants and food 
service outlets. 


Twelve categories of eating places 
were surveyed, ranging from chain 
restaurants offering full, fancy service, 
to singly owned cafeterias, from one-man 
diners to hospitals and industrial feeding 
operations. 


Five hundred and _ twenty-five indi- 
viduals were questioned, including not 
only owners or managers but also any 
others who actually do the buying and 
cooking. 

One whole section of the survey, for 
example, covered the activities, problems 
and attitudes of the chefs who, though 
not necessarily the food buyers, inevi- 
tably have strong influence on what is 
bought. 


FINDINGS ANALYZED 


We now have the first extensive com- 
pilation of figures on which an accurate 
breakdown of food purchases can be 
based. 


These figures emerge from the 815 in- 
stitutional units studied. They serve ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 meals per week, 
with a weekly expenditure for foods in 
excess of 1% million dollars, or about 
$85,000,000 annually. 

Of this $85 million outlay, meats, 
poultry and fish account for about 38 
percent; dairy products another 21 per- 
cent; dry groceries other than canned 
foods about 11 percent; fresh produce 
13 percent; frozen foods 6 percent other 
than meat). 

Canned foods, as I mentioned earlier, 
represent 11 percent of the total food 
dollars spent by these _ institutional 
operators. 

This breakdown points up some impor- 
tant conclusions. One is that the big 
competition for all processed foods is 
fresh food, thanks primarily to improved 
modern growing conditions and rapid 
transportation. The purchase of fresh 
produce is almost one-third again as 
great as the purchase of all kinds of 
canned foods, and more than twice as 
great as the purchase of frozen foods, 
excepting meats. 

It might be mentioned here, however, 
that 85 percent of the operations studied 
have refrigerator facilities for frozen 
foods, and that 20 percent of the spokes- 


10 


men interviewed plan new expenditures 
for such equipment, 

Chain operations, the survey shows, 
tend to use more canned foods than those 
which are singly owned and operated. 
Chain cafeteries are the greatest per 
unit users; hotels, the second largest. 

Significantly, we also know now that 
the larger, more cost-control conscious 
operators, who numerically represent 
about one-third of those studied, are our 
best customers at present. 

The findings tell us, too, that canned 
foods dominate 11 of the 44 products 
tested when the products are not in sea- 
son. Frozen foods have captured a size- 
able portion of the market of several 
products, particularly vegetables. But 
bear in mind that the frozen pack in only 
one instance, lima beans, clearly domi- 
nates both canned and fresh. 

There are other positives. For in- 
stance, we found that six different 
canned vegetables are used by more than 
50 percent of the operations studied, to 
the tune of over 2,200,000 cans of them 
per year. These vegetables are peas, 
tomatoes, corn, green beans, beets and 
sauerkraut. Pumpkin and squash also 
account for large volume. 

Seven canned fruits are used by more 
than 50 percent of the operators— 
peaches, pineapples, pears, applesauce, 
apricots, fruit cocktail and cranberries. 

Canned tomato juice and grapefruit 
juice are used by over 70 percent of the 
operations; prune juice and pineapple 
juice by about 50 percent. 

On the other hand, canned soups and 
specialty dishes are being used but only 
in low volume, 


CAN SIZES 

And finally, our findings as to can 
sizes actually bought and used, I think 
you will agree, open up a new area of 
thinking, especially among people who 
believe that the No. 10 or institutional- 
size can is all important. 

The No. 10 can accounted for less than 
two-fifths of all principal can sizes used 
by the operators who had statistics to 
give us. Of a weekly total of 146,609 
cans purchased, only 54,297 were No, 
10’s. The next most-used size was the 
No. 2% at 24,257. The 303’s and picnics 
at 21,316, and then the No. 5s were the 
following most popular sizes. 


So it’s pretty obvious that the variety 
in sizes of cans is one of the significant 
and least exploited advantages of canned 
foods—and opportunity for the average 
canner, 

We ought to think in terms of being of 
greater service to the operators in indi- 
cating which sizes of cans are best suited 
for their specific needs or recipes. With 
so many cans from which to choose, it 
is possible that a food operator may not 
always be sure which is most suitable 
and so may be buying a less efficient size 
for the purpose. 


THE CAN OPENER 


While we speak of cans themselves, 
the survey interviewers gave little men- 
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tion of the very basic matter of a goo 
can opener in the questions dealing with 
equipment needs and wants. 

It might be that all these eating place; 
have the best, most modern efficie:t coy. 
mercial can openers. 

But, can we take this for granted? J 

Certainly the lack of an efficient ¢a i 
opener would be as detrimental to thé 
use of canned foods in a commercial eat. ie 
ing place as the Can Manufacturers Jp. 
stitute found it to be in a survey we con. (fle 
ducted among housewives on can openers, Jt 
four years ago. The households with @ir 
good can openers used more canned foods Be! 
than those with old inefficient openers, 


( 


POPULARITY OF COMMODITIES 


Now let’s come to the popularity oj* 
actual canned commodities covered by 
our questionnaire. 

Wisconsin has the largest acreage 
planted to vegetables for processing of #, 
any state in the union. I know you arf, 
particularly interested in the vegetable’ 
findings from our study, especially peas 
and sweet corn. 

I can tell you now that more cans of 
peas are used in the operations studied 
than any other vegetable. Canned toma- 
toes dominate in actual volume, because 
the No. 10 size can accounts for almost 
59 percent of the tomato cans used. But 
the number of cans of peas served is 
highest. Almost 90 percent of the units 
studied use then, 54 percent regularly. 

That is something to keep in mind the 
next time somebody tells you he can’t sel! }! 
canned peas to the restaurant trade! ( 

By far the greatest number of cans of F' 
peas per unit of operations is used by 
chain cafeterias. The chain restaurants’ 
with less fancy service come next, fol. 
lowed by single cafeterias. 

Canned corn is also a staple, used by 
almost 85 percent of the operations sur- 
veyed. In actual count of cans pu- 
chased, corn stands close to peas and 
tomatoes and substantially ahead of the §, 
fourth most popular vegetable, green 
beans. 


SIGNAL FLAGS 


Now let me touch on some of the 
guideposts, the facts which the canning 
industry can turn into gold. 

Over and over our survey findings un+ 
derscore the basic fact that selling 
canned foods to the institutional buyer is > 
entirely different from selling’ ‘o the 
grocery trade. 

The operator of a restaurant or any 
away-from-home eating place is a manv- 
facturer in a giant industry which is 
moving rapidly from the traditional 
“home cooking” approach to mec)aniza- 
tion, mass production and __ precision 
controls. 

Like the food processor, the resturant 
operator works with quantity \ecipes. 
For the canner, the canned pack is the 
final goal, whereas the restaurant opere: 
tor sees the processed item as just one 
of the raw products which go into his 
quantity recipe, to make a meni dish 
which must be appealing to the ¢u* 
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ymer eye, taste and pocketbook, a dish 
vhich ‘he kitchen can prepare without 
xcess ‘abor cost, a dish which can re- 
profit to the management. 

If ti 
juotin 


; seems terribly obvious, it is be- 
ll too often we were told that 
a per case price was about all 
the in-\itutional operator got from the 
foods salesman, 

Ing The most universal criticism was that 
on flabels on cans sold to the institutional 
Quser her were deficient or totally lack- 
ith@ing i information needed by the 
yds operator 


at. 


PRICE NOT ALL IMPORTANT 
j | It may come as a surprise to many of 
dis identified with the canning industry 
to learn that price is not the all-impor- 
tant factor to the institutional market. 
ige"BWe can document this: 67 percent of 
of #restaurant operators declared personnel 
eB problems their Number One concern; 25 
ble'@ercent named control of costs; 14 per- 
as Event cited maintaining customer services. 
These problems should be like signal 
of Pilags for the canner, because canned 
ei @foods can help solve them in so many 
i¢ fF Most operators, for example, have 
st. Boretty much given up the idea of actu- 
ut Pally lowering their labor costs and are 
is \spending their time and energies in try- 
its fing to lower food costs as the more flexi- 
ble, controllable factor, 
he Yet consider the saving's canned foods 
Pnake possible in both directions. Labor 
costs are automatically reduced because 


of canned foods are received ready to use. 
py J The processing plant has taken care of 
tre raw product buying, the sorting, 


|. Pcleaning, trimming, and most if not all 
he cooking, often under better, more 
scientific conditions than almost any 
small restaurant unit can command. 

Not only are man-hours saved and 
high-cost labor made more productive by 
he the faster, easier preparation canned 

*Feoods permit. They also effect major sav- 
ings through lower original foods costs, 
less than most fresh foods except in peak 


season. No special handling, no high 
transportation costs are involved; spoil- 
age is non-existent—even after the 
canned commodity is opened, left-overs 
will keep in the refrigerators. Storage is 
easier, lower in cost. 

Not to mention availability of the 
canned commodity, all year round, and 
on short notice if out of stock, thanks to 
our highly organized system of distribu- 
tion. Even the highest priced restau- 
rants, priding themselves on serving only 
fresh foods, carry reserves of canned 
fruits and vegetables. 

This ready availability also makes it 
possible for the chef and the manager to 
plan recipes and menus on a long-range 
basis. 

This is an old story to you. 

But is it to the institutional buyer? 


PORTION CONTROL 

The institutional buyer wants more 
than generalities. In no area of your 
selling service is there more need for 
specifics than in those facts which will 
help him in portion control, for example. 
The buyer may not be primarily con- 
cerned with price per case, but he is 
vitally concerned with menu cost control. 
Here, again, canned foods, by their very 
nature, make portion control easier. This 
is not only a matter of the canned prod- 
uct being practically free of shrinkage 
and spoilage. The uniformity of the 
pack itself gives an ideal basis for por- 
tion cost control—if the packer will only 
pass the facts on to the institutional 
customer. 

Every label should carry portion con- 
tent or piece content, depending on the 
commodity. Drained weight may not 
necessarily be adequate. 

When you study a well-managed res- 
taurant’s cost controls, you see how vital 
it is for the operator to determine easily 
and quickly the real cost of every ele- 
ment of a menu item. One of the coun- 
try’s most successful big chains of 
restaurants turned over to us typical 
food cost breakdowns for its menus. I 


want you to know that even a sprig of 
parsley for the meat entree is listed, and 
the cost of a mint leaf in a salad is fig- 
ured out to the one-fourth of the penny 
it costs. This form sheet has columns for 
tabulating portion sizes, purchase unit 
and cost, cost per portion, selling price, 
percentage of cost and follow-up facts 
on performance of the item in the restau- 
rants’ sales. : 

Of course, not every restaurant has a 
minutely detailed costing system. But 
the trend is toward more exact controls 
right down the line. ; 

The wholesaler needs to understand 
more clearly that the very nature of the 
restaurant business demands close, very 
close, controls. 

The canners can help in this job by, 
first, producing as consistent quality 
products as is humanly possible. 

Secondly, the canner can help by print- 
ing on the label the information which 
will be of service to the restaurant op- 
erator in his job of cost controls. 

Perhaps some of you are familiar with 
the ingenious portion control system de- 
veloped by one smart canning organiza- 
tion. This control aid is a slide-rule chart 
which enables the institutional operator 
to gauge, with no mathematical calcula- 
tions, the cost of the more or less stand- 
ard two-ounce or two-piece portion for 
all sizes of cans; the cost of larger or 
smaller servings; and the percentage of 
food cost based on unit cost and selling 
price per serving. This chart also per- 
mits quick estimating of the number of’ 
servings the operator must obtain from 
a can in order to maintain a fixed food 
cost, 

QUALITY 

Our survey indicates that the canning 
industry assumes too much about the 
instituional market’s knowledge of our 
industry. 

On the contrary, there is a great need 
for facts about quality, not only quality 
in the specific shipment but also how the 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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home editors of the nation’s farm magazines conferred 
in Washington, D. C., they toured the headquarters of 


works. 


from the others. 
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the National Canners Association and discussed the common 
interests of farm families and canners. 
chemist for NCA (center), showed the editors through the 
research laboratories and explained how the canning process 
As part of his explanation, he staged a sample cutting 
bee by opening a number of cans of peas, each one different 
The home editors, interested in the cooking 
problems farm families face and solve, tasted the several types 
of peas, discussed the differences and commented on consumer 
preferences in various parts of the country. 

The tour, part of NCA’s Consumer and Trade Relations 
program, also featured talks by other staff members. Dr. 
Howard L. Stier, Director of the Statistics Division, illustrated 
the increasing importance of the canning crop to farm income. 
Dr. Charles Mahoney, Director of the Raw Products Research 
Bureau, described how canners improve fruits and vegetables 
by scientific breeding, while Katherine Smith, Director of the 
Home Economics Division (back of Mr. Smith), stressed the 
value of canned foods in successful meal planning. 
vania-Dutch dinner at the Water Gate Inn followed the tour. 


Howard Smith, research 
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News 


GIANT STOKELY FREEZING 
PLANT 


The start of operations of one of the 
nation’s most modern food processing 
plants was announced Nov. 15 by Her- 
bert F. Krimendahl, president of Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc. The new plant, located 
in San Jose, California, will pack frozen 
foods for the company’s Pictsweet divi- 
sion. It will operate under the direction 
of K. M. Eberts, California production 
manager. 


The new plant is of one floor construc- 
tion and contains a processing area as 
large as a football field. Space is pro- 
vided for seven permanent processing 
lines, planned to handle a variety of 
products depending upon the crop season. 

Freezing facilities comprise eight 
freezing tunnels, operating at 22 degrees 
below zero, with a capacity of six tons of 
frozen product per hour. Space is pro- 
vided for up to 15 tons per hour of addi- 
tional freezing capacity as demand 
warrants, 

Produce handling incorporates major 
innovations at the new plant. In the case 
of lima beans, for example, beans are 
transported from the vining stations to 
the plant in steel trailers instead of the 
usual 30-pound capacity lug boxes. This 
bulk handling results substantial 
economies. Trailers unload into receiv- 
ing pits from which the beans are moved 
into the processing line automatically. 

The Pictsweet plant is also unique in 
that unlike most other food processing 
plants which operate only during short 
growing seasons, the new facilities will 
operate about 255 days a year. This is 
possible because of the wide range of 
fruits and vegetables available for pro- 
cessing in the San Jose area. 


ALMA CANNING COMPANY—In an 


election held at the plant of the Alma 
Canning Company, Alma, Arkansas, 
November 10, supervised by a represen- 
tative from the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen, AFL, were defeated 
in a petition for the right to represent 
company employes, by a vote of 79 for 
the AFL, and 189 against it. Alma Can- 
ning Company has the largest canning 
plant in the Southwest and is one of the 
few plants in that locality which runs 
both a day and night shift the year 
round. 
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FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
RECEIVES NUTRITION AWARD 


The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers has had conferred upon it 
the coveted Award of Merit of the 
American Trade Association Executives 
for its nutritional research program. 
Formal presentation was made to Secre- 
tary-Manager L. S. Martin, at the An- 
nual Convention of A.T.A.E. in Los 
Angeles earlier this month. Basis of the 
award is a long-range nutrition program 
being conducted by the Association in 
cooperation with companies in allied in- 
dustries, leading university research cen- 
ters, and Federal government agencies, 
for the purpose of establishing authori- 
tative information on the _ nutritional 
composition of all types of commercially 
packed frozen fruits, juices and vege- 
tables. The A.T.A.E. is an international 
society of professional trade association 
executives representing some 1600 na- 
tional and regional trade associations. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY — 
General Lucius D. Clay, Chairman of the 
Board of Continental Can ompany, has 
announced the legal closing of the pur- 
chase of American Paper Goods Com- 
pany, Kensington, Connecticut, and Chi- 
cago, which will be operated as a part of 
Continental’s Paper Container Division. 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORA TION— 
Emanuel Borker, who joined General 
Foods Central Laboratories at Hoboken, 
New Jersey, in 1946, has been promoted 
to Section Head in Analytical Chemistry. 
Edward A. Curtis, recently with Con- 
goleum-Nairn, has joined the Central 
Laboratories as Project Leader in Pack- 
aging Research. 


ANCHOR-HOCKING GLASS CORPO- 
RATION—Frank H. Baumgardner has 
been appointed Sales Manager of the 
Tropical Glass & Box Company, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, subsidiary. Philip W. 
Hatch has been appointed Sales Man- 
ager of the Closure Division of Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 


The Technical School for Pickle and 
Kraut Manufacturers will be held at 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan, February 22 to 
24, 1955, Professor Ralph N. Costilow 
has announced. 


THE CANNING TRADE: 


FROZEN PEA AND CARROT 
GRADES 


Interested persons have until January 
17, 1955, to submit views or comments on 
proposed Standards for Grades of Frozen 
Peas and Carrots, which will set up 
Grades A, B and C, taking into consid-.. 
eration the factors of color, defects, and 
maturity, with maturity the primary fac. 
tor. Views should be submitted to Fruit 
& Vegetable Division, Agricultural Mar. 
keting Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


FOOD MACHINERY & 


CORPORATIQN—S. H. Bear, Vice Presi- 
dent and Sales Manager of the Niagara 
Chemical Division of Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation, Middleport, New 
York, has announced the appointment of 
Dr. Curtis L. Mason as Assistant Sales 
Manager. Dr. Mason, formerly with the 
University of Araknsas Department of 
Plant Pathology, joined the Research 
Development Department of Niagar 
Chemical in July 1952. 


Representatives of workers and en- 
ployers of the Northern California frozen 
food industry met in San Francisco 
November 15 for the first of a series of 
talks aimed at establishing an industry; 
wide collective bargaining contract. It 


is estimated that about 2000 industry } 


employees are represented by the West- 
ern Council of Cannery and Food Pro- 
cess Workers, an affiliate of the Team- 
sters’ Union. 


T. Stanley Gallagher has_ been ap- ; 


pointed Director of Marketing of the 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, Ine., ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
E. J. Costa, Vice President and Director 
of Sales. In his new capacity, Mr. Gal- 
lagher will assist the Vice President and 
Director of Sales in developing a cen- 
tralized marketing department for 
analysis of sales potentials and _ other 
functions in the field of market res«areh. 
It is planned to make this staff service 
available to all Division of the Company. 
Mr. Gallagher had formerly been |irec- 
tor of Market Research for Ball Bros., 
Muncie, Indiana, and brings a thorough 
marketing background to this newly 
created position. He will be located ins 
the Headquarters Office of Crown Cork & | 
Seal Company, Inc., at Baltimore. 
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The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has bought 1,512,000 pounds of canned 
bee! and gravy to be packed in approxi- 
mately 1 pound cans, 48 to the case, for 
FOA export. The product will be made 
from steer, heifer, and cow carcasses 
F , grading U. S. Utility, U. S. Cutter, or 
"U. S. Canner. Successful bidders, 
AN amounts each, and f.o.b. prices are: 
Ready Foods Canning Corporation, Bush- 
nell, Illinois, 216,000 pounds at 34.58c, 
and Ready Foods of Louisville, 396,000 
=, pounds at 34.96c; Granite State Can- 
ning Corporation, Manchester, New 
Hampshire, 80,000 pounds at 34.97e; 
Stokely-Van Camp, Dallas, Texas, 820,- 
000 pounds at 35.39¢. 
'y 
CITRUS EXPORT OPPORTUNITY 
D A marketing study by USDA repre- 
sentatives in the Mediterranean area 
d shows there is possibility of expansion of 
°. U. S. exports of concentrated orange 
it juice and single-strength citrus juices as 
. | result of short fruit supplies in Spain, 
Italy and Israel. USDA representatives 
have reported that the 1954-55 Mediter- 
I ranean orange, lemon and_ tangerine 
“a crops will be the smallest in the last 5 
c years, with light crops in Italy, Spain 
@ > and Israel being only partly offset by 
record North African production. 
h 
; 
n 
0 . 
f 
e e 
For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
ig CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
a MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
THE UNITED COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER MD 
(HE CANNING TRADE November 22, 


CANNED BEEF FOR EXPORT 


1955 SPRING VEGETABLE 
GUIDES 


A reduction of 7 percent in total acre- 
age for fresh spring vegetables and no 
change in 1955 acreage of spring and 
summer season potatoes were recom- 
mended Nov. 15 by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in its annual acreage and 


marketing guides for these seasonal 
crops. 
The 1955 spring vegetable guides 


recommend acreage cuts for spring lima 
beans, beets, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, 
sweet corn, eggplant, green peppers, 
shallots, tomatoes, and early and _ late 
spring snap beans, early spring broccoli, 
early spring cucumbers, early spring 
onions and early spring peas. No acre- 
age change is suggested for spring car- 
rots, lettuce, spinach, and mid-spring 
snap beans, late spring broccoli, late 
spring cucumbers, late spring onions and 
late spring peas. 


F. C. Lewis, Technical Liaison Officer 
for the Metal Box Company, Overseas 
Limited, London, England, lectured be- 
fore the Chicago section of the Institute 
of Food Technologists at its meeting on 
November 8, 1954, held at the Palmer 
House. Mr. Lewis, a graduate of Bristol 
University, spoke on the subject of 
“Food Packaging Technology in Great 
Britain”. 


John W. Anderson, President of the 
American Fair Trade Council, speaking 
at the annual meeting of the council in 
New York City, November 11, launched 
a vigorous appeal for concerted action of 
all Fair Trading interests. He identified, 
by categories, the enemies of Fair Trade 
and pointed out, in each instance, the 
concepts of self-interest that he said im- 
pel each category. 


How voluntary quality standards work 
in the frozen fruit and vegetable indus- 
try was the subject of an address by 
Harry K. Schauffler, Executive Director 
of the National Wholesale Frozen Food 
Distributors Association, before the Gulf 
and Caribbean Fisheries Institute Con- 
vention in Havana on November 15. Sum- 
ming up the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of quality grading, Mr. Schauffler 
suggested that voluntary grade stand- 
ards deserve study as possible tools of 
value within the trade itself, but that 
they should only be used between experts 
where they can be of demonstrable value, 
because fully understood. Reminding his 
audience that frozen fish products pio- 
neered the frozen foods industry, but 
have since lagged behind fruits and vege- 
tables, he suggested that quality grading 
might have the effect of raising the over- 
all quality level, thus assuring greater 
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Canco creates the buying urge... 


This month, another beautiful, full-color ad fea- ‘ 
turing a meal prepared almost entirely from canned 
foods and beverages appears in Life (November 
15), McCall’s and Good Housekeeping. A potential 

audience of 47,700,000 will be urged to try the NEW ENGLAND 
mouth-watering recipes. AUTUMN SUPPER 


| 
We know from the response to our other adver- Gourd a» Grandinn's—but ever se much ea 
tisements in this series that they do sell. Women Winns Ys superb canned foods! 
*RANDMA WAS A baked bea, 
av > one ke alread ns and brow 
today are on the lookout for just such quick luxury Ligland Saturday night tradition 
meals at lower prices. They éry the recipes—they initt of the tradition was souking beans the 
buy tl be 1 foods d beverages fe: od im all day, mixing bread batter, cuttin, nigh before, baking 
uy the canned foods and beverages featured. Today, you can pet Popkin for pc 
“fuss and feat Same kind of spread without all the 


Why not sell them your brand? When this ad cans, made by American Can Cogan 0 foods in Canco 
J ompany. 


runs in these three publications, make sure your With. For cach is processed by an to star 
brand is properly displayed and attractively priced the the Pamplin 

in your retail outlets. ed wok 
In presenting this series of colorful and practical tere, bt wu 

consumer advertisements, Canco actually creates a TA Canc recipes 


modern twists, See if you don't soning —plus some clever 


buying urge—and helps build the prestige of all 


canned foods and beverages. That means profit for - 
you—if you cash in on it! American 
an Company 


Containers 
“ers to help people live heter 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 


COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


SD 


an 


FREE! Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising .. . 


To help YOU get YOUR brand fea- sent FREE direct to any retailer plan- 
tured in food retailers’? newspaper ads, ning sucha promotion. Requests should 
Canco has mats for the main illustration be addressed to: 

of this New England Autumn Supper American Can Company 

ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in pro- Sales Promotion Division 
gram you may work out with your re- 100 Park Avenue 

tailers. A mat or photograph will be New York 17, New York 
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Recipes are listed in order of preparation— 
40 save time and simplify kitchen planning 


GRANDMA'S 
PUMPKIN PIE 


Prepare pastry for I-crust, 9-inch pie using your favor- 
ite shortening: chill. For filling 


Combine all ingredients. pour into chilled pastry 
shell. Bake in hot oven (400°F ) 40 minutes, of until 
knife inserted near edge of pre comes out clean. Cool 
on wire rack. Serve with whipped cream 


AUTUMN APPLE SAUCE 
Blend | can (1 Ib.) apple sauce with 2 teaspoons 
horse-radish. Cover and chill Garnish with strips of 
orange rind 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
BEAN CASSEROLE 
1 can (9 oz.) sliced 
2 cans (1 Ib. each) baked beans 
OF pork and beans 
1 can (12 oz.) luncheon meat 
& can (12 o7.) frankfurters 
Whole cloves 
2 tablespoons molasses 
14 teaspoon dry mustard 
Drain pineapple, reserving juice. Cut 2 pineapple 
shees in chunks, combine with beans in 1¥4-quart 
baking dish. Slice luncheon meat in half lengthwise. 
cut each half diagonally across, place on beans Cut 
fremaining 2 pineapple slices in half, arrange on 
luncheon meat, stud pineapple with cloves. Blend 
feserved juice, molasses and mustard, pour over all 
Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) 25 minutes. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD 


Shoe canned brown bread; heat in top of doubie 
boiler over boiling water 25 minutes. 


QUICK CHILI SAUCE 
Chop | medium-sized onion and half of | green pep- 
per; cook in 2 tablespoons shortening $ minutes. 
Blend in | can (8 oz.) tomato sauce and 2 tablespoons 
b ugar Simmer 10 mi 


‘These recipes serve 4. You may use can weights that 
vary slightly from those given here. Recipes 

in Test Kitchens of American Can Co. 
Important note: Whenever you do not use a full can 
of food . . . cover and keep the remainder in the re- 
frigerator right in the can. It's safe—and it’s sensible! 


» 


tw 


4, 


I American Can Co. Test Kitchens 

Box 268, New York 46, N.Y. 

1 im Canada, Box 130, Hamilton, Ont.) 

1 Enclosed is 10¢. Please send me new 24-page | 
book of quick. clever menus, recipes and party 


tncks using more than 60 different canned meats. 


Com NY.NY 
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MARKET 


MARKET SUMMARY 


Dull would best describe trading in the 
canned foods market these days with 
most of the trade’s interest confined to 
those items that are either not offered or 
are very much on the short side. Of 
course a bargain always makes a buyer 
perk up his ears and the same thing is 
true today, but such activity does not 
make a market. 


Holiday items are coming in for their 
usual attention at this time of the year, 
but indications point to rather slow trad- 
ing on the general line of canned foods 
until after the turn of the year. At the 
same time, it is expected that trading 
activity in December will run above 
normal due to the limited stocks held by 
distributors and the sustained demand at 
the retail level. Distributors are keeping 
a close check to avoid “out of stocks” 
and consequent loss of sales. 

Pressure selling during a period of 
this kind can produce some very nasty 
price cuts and it is hoped the industry 
will take conditions as they come. 
Limited replacement buying at this time 
should mean a good volume of business 
after the turn of the year, and the fact 
that the canner wholesaler conventions 
will not be held until February is ex- 
pected also to be a stimulant to selling 
for early 1955 shipments. 


Buyers are scrambling for unsold 
stocks of pumpkin and are finding this 
item difficult to locate. The applesauce 
market hasn’t slipped any further and 
some of the experts have a hunch sauce 
is about to turn upwards, which wouldn’t 
come as too much of a surprise in view 
of sales that have been made. Tomatoes 
and tomato products continue to show 
strength with prices on the upswing and 
unsold stocks growing tighter. The corn 
situation is getting no better fast, in fact 
prices are still slipping with fancy whole 
grain quoted out of the Midwest this 
week all the way down to $1.22%. Cream 
style hasn’t reached that low level as yet 
and the East is quoting whole grain at 
a substantially higher level. Other vege- 
tables are unchanged and all canned 
fruits are maintaining a strong position 
despite routine buying. Wisconsin bean 
eanners have finally decided to meet 
New York prices and there is pressure 
on the market from that direction. 
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Larger kraut packers are holding firmly 
to list but some of the small packers are 
shading. National Krant Packers Assn. 
reports that 1954 sales of kraut August 
1 to November 1 are largest in last 3 
years .. . 1954—180,884 barrels; 1953— 
154,725 barrels; 1952—144,928 barrels. 


r 


cases the pack exceded last year’s a 
about a half million cases, making it the 
second largest pack in history, second 
only to the 1952 pack of 38.2 million 


cases. In volume however, largely be- 
cause the No. 10 pack was drastically 
reduced the pack will run somewhat 
short of last year. 


Canners continue to show firm price 
It will be seen by the tables repro- 
softened a little as the Califor - a me —_ duced here that the Maine pack as pre- 
industry continues its comeback. Buyers dicted was almost a complete failure; 
are covering only for prompt shipment that New York, Indiana and Ohio 
on tuna. ; showed reductions from last year and 
Rain has fallen during the week that Wisconsin also showed a slight r| 
throughout most of agricultural Cali- duction. Maryland packed about tho} 
fornia with rather heavy snow falls in same as last year with increases noted 
the mountain Crops in Minnesota, Illinois and Pennsylvania. 
ners are directly intereste a een 
largely harvested before the storm By quality the pack is a little better 
though losses were at a minimum. than last year, a gain of about a half 
million cases more fancies, something 
THE CORN PACK less than a half million less extra 
The corn pack figures released this standards and about 400,000 cases more 
week by the National Canners Associa- standards. 
tion confirmed all the dire predictions of By style, sharp decreases are noted inge 
seasoned observers. In actual number of white cream style, including Country 
1954 CORN PACK 
(Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics) 
1953 1954 
White Golden White Golden | ! 
Actual Cases Actual Cases 
Maine, Vermont & N. H..... »225,8738 385,938 
Maryland 442,684 ,377,076 559,668 1,283,716 
Pennsylvania 159,095 398,135 262,452 542,122 
MIDWEST 
Ohio 206,756 818,614 a 817,881 
Indiana 909,557 696,776 524,126 586,66 
Illinois 2,282,264 4,269,085 2,011,677 4,833,014 
304,577 7,969,986 398,382 7,734,144 
a 6,226,978 a 7,979.30 
Iowa 244,885 2,178,269 144,780 
Other 195,398 191,640 344,553 265,558 
4,757,938 31,486,657 4,262,783 32,498.30 
a Included in ‘“‘Other States’’. 
THE CANNING TRADE + November 22, 1994 
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MARKET NEWS 


Genitiemen. While the whole kernel 
whit’, both Country Gentlemen and 
other varieties showed an increase. In 
the all important golden pack both the 
whole kernel and cream style pack 
xhowed an increase, but taking both 

white and golden combined, 1954 pack of 


b whole grain amounted to about 1% mil- 
lion cases more than last year, while the 
cream style pack was just about a mil- 
lion cases less than last year. 

The sharp reduction in the No. 10 pack 
as compared with last year is the out- 
bestanding feature of the pack by can size. 
- It should be noted also, that the pack in 
303’s is about a half million cases short 
of last year, while the pack in 8 oz. and 
12 oz. vacuum was increased rather 
sharply, especially the latter. 

On an area basis it will be seen that 
both the East and Far West show reduc- 
tions from last year’s pack, while the 
Midwest packed about a million and a 
half cases more than last year. 

For comparative purposes it should be 
noted that the carryover on August 1, 
1954 totaled 5.1 million actual cases com- 


1953, so that the total canner supply for 
* the 1954-1955 season amounted to 41.9 
million cases compared with 38.6 million 
cases last season. Distributor stocks as 
of October 31 will be available in a week 
or so, as will undoubtedly the November 
1 canner stocks. 


: pared with 2.3 million cases August 1, 
e- 


FROZEN STOCKS 


1. Frozen fruit stocks were up to almost 
410 million pounds by October 31, a net 
gain of 10 million pounds since Septem- 
ber 30 according to the Cold Storage 
report just issued by U.S.D.A. This in- 
crease was twice the average October 
change but was only three-fifths as great 
as the net gain last year (17 million 
pounds). Yet, stocks of frozen fruits 
were not only about one-sixth larger 
than average (350 million pounds) but 
also were about 5 percent greater than 
the 391 million pounds held October 31, 
1953. Notable October stock changes 
were reported for grapes, up 9 million 
pounds to about 16 million; apples, up 
5 million to about 13 million pounds; 
strawberries were down 6 million to 135 


» mliion compared with 145 million last 


year; cherry holdings were reduced to 
66 million pounds—a net reduction of 
4 million; while raspberry stocks were 
down 2 million to total 37 million pounds. 

“rozen vegetable holdings were in- 
«eased during October by only 25 mil- 
1 pounds which compares with 49 mil- 


, | during October 1953 and the Octo- 


increase of 36 million 
; nds. Yet, stocks of frozen vegetables 
| aled more than 723 million pounds— 
y about 2 percent less than the record 


average 


h of October last year (737 million 
inds). Average holdings for this date 
543 million pounds. 
Commoditywise there was an October 
t reduction in stocks of peas, 20 mil- 


~ 
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lion pounds, leaving 173 million pounds 
on hand compared with 202 million 
pounds last October 31 and an average 
160 million pounds; snap beans 5 million 
pounds to 97 million pounds compared 
with 83 million pounds last October 31 
and an average 64 million pounds; as- 
paragus 2 million pounds leaving 18 mil- 
lion pounds on hand compared with 19 
million pounds last October 31 and an 
average 13 million pounds. Stock in- 


creases of about 6 million pounds each 
were reported from broccoli, lima beans 
and cauliflower. There were 37 million 
pounds of broccoli on hand October 31, 
1954 compared with 44 million pounds 
last October 31; 121 million pounds of 
lima beans compared with 112 million 
pounds last October 31; 17 million 
pounds of cauliflower compared with 19 
million pounds last October 31. Corn 
stocks gained more than 10 million 


CORN PACK BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 


a Small amount included in Mise. 


cases, all sizes. 


Cans to 

Can Size Case 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 1954 
No. 1 (Picnic)... 48 1,395,253 1,662,410 651,025 540,079 357,714 256,352 228,211 
24 14,915,118 8,679,970 1,382,304 1,332,017 428,105 82,199 a 
No. 10 ... -- 6 1,822,702 2,445,571 948,089 1,836,171 2,849,851 3,353,514 2,199,119 
«+ 24 7,057,319 6,322,120 4,357,179 5,458,714 6,954,003 6,083,402 7,888,638 
8,744,920 12,438,411 12,554,638 18,509,984 24,506,652 23,194,389 22,662,835 
391,003 1,505,978 1,729,310 2,440,410 3,045,727 3,166,915 3,707,195 
Mise. Tin & Glass...... 83,725 83,858 22,698 72,165 70,280 107,824 75,015 
| eT 34,410,040 33,138,318 21,645,243 30,188,540 38,212,332 36,244,595 36,761,013 
5,835,835 5,429,462 3,078,064 3,711,971 3,929,445 4,757,938 4,262,783 
28,574,205 27,708,856 18,567,179 26,476,569 34,282,887 31,486,657 32,498,230 


The above totals do not include the 1954 pack of corn on the cob which amounted to 192,142 


CORN PACK BY REGION, QUALITY, VARIETY AND STYLE 
(Thousands of Actual Cases—000 Omitted) 


1953 1954 
East Midwest West Total East Midwest West Total 
GOLDEN 
WHOLE KERNEL 
1,213 11,642 1,616 14,472 1,215 12,972 1,503 15,690 
470 1,535 444 2,449 380 1.499 198 2,077 
84 155 40 279 52 218 35 305 
1,767 13,333 2,100 17,200 1,647 14,689 1,736 18,072 
1,882 6,919 1,946 10,747 1,358 7,018 1,882 10,258 
le 799 1,470 273 2,542 189 1,881 405 2.775 
Standard 197 630 171 998 201 998 193 1,392 
‘otal 2,878 9,019 2,390 14,287 2,048 9,897 2,480 14,425 
WHITE 
WHOLE KERNEL 
C’try Gen’men 
Fancy 349 850 493 860 1,353 
Ex-Std. 44 me eel 69 39 3 - 2 
Standard .. 7 5 1 — 
Total 400 926 537 864 1,401 
Other W.K 
Fancy 71 74 145 180 36 216 
Ex-Std. 55 3 58 72 — 72 
Standard 6 1 - 1 
Total 132 77 209 253 36 289 
CREAM STYLE 
C’try Gen’men 
20 2,830 26 2,135 2,161 
22 208 —. 123 —-- 123 
20 20 —- 18 18 
42 3,058 26 2,276 - 2,302 
17 169 16 102 — 118 
Ex-Std. 24 ee 279 8 48 —- 56 
40 564 24 272 
| 5,259 26,495 4,491 36,245 4,535 28,010 4,216 36,761 
Total Faney .......... 3,551 22,099 3,562 29,213 3,288 23,123 3,385 29,796 
Total Ex-Std. ...... 1,414 3,475 117 5,605 988 3,554 603 5,145 
- e. 294 921 212 1,426 259 1,333 228 1,820 
Total W.K. 2,299 13,935 2,100 18,335 2,437 15,589 1,736 19,762 
Total C.S. .. 2,960 12,559 2,390 17,909 2,098 12,421 2,480 16,999 
Total White .......... 615 OS —— 4,758 840 3,424 —— 4,264 
Total Golden ........ 6,645 22,351 4,491 31,487 3,695 24,586 4,216 32,497 
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MARKET NEWS 


pounds during the month, the largest in- 
crease of all vegetables to a total of 102 
million pounds compared with 87 million 
pounds on hand last October 31 and an 
average of 58 mililon pounds. 

Orange concentrate stocks were down 
less than 18 million gallons, a reduction 
of 6 million from the month before. This 
time last year only 11 million gallons 
were in storage compared with an aver- 
age of 10 million gallons. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Tri-State Tomatoes Show More Strength— 
Attention To Peas—Spinach Offerings Short 
—Limas For Private Label Short—Apple- 
sauce Soft-—Talking Higher Prices For Cran- 
berry Sauce—Pumpkin Demand Broadening 
—Citrus Steady—No Change In Fruits— 
Firm Price Views On Salmon — Sardines 
Soften A Little—Steady Undertone In Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1954 


TOMATOES—The market in the Tri- 
States is showing more firmness, with 
303s well established at $1.25 and up. 
On 10s, canners are holding at $6.50 and 
up, f.o.b. Demand is reported only mod- 
erate, but with canner carryovers dwindl- 
ing steadily, there is an absence of sales 
pressure. Reports from the Midwest note 
offerings of standard 303s at $1.35, with 
2% bringing $2.25 and 10s held at $7.50. 


PEAS—Buyers are looking the supply 
situation in the East over more carefully, 
with reports of strong canner holdings, 
pricewise. Pod run standard Alaskas in 
the Tri-States are firm at $1.10 mini- 
mum, with standard 4-sieves bringing 
$1.15-$1.20 and extra standards $1.25. 
Fancy 2-sieve Alaska 303s command 
$1.75, with extra standards at $1.50. 
Standard pod run sweets in 303s are held 
at $1.15, with standard 4-sieve at $1.20. 


SPINACH—Canner offerings of spin- 
ach continue extremely short in the East, 
and the market is on a firm basis, with 
3083s holding at $1.15, 2s $1.20, 2%s 
$1.65, for fancy, f.o.b., Tri-State can- 
neries. 


LIMA BEANS—Distributors are still 
looking for top grades for private label, 
but are finding the market closely sold 
up. Fancy tiny all-green in the Tri- 
States are holding firm at $2.40 for 308s, 
with small green at $2.20 and mediums 
at $1.85. Standard green and white 303s 
are quoted at $1.25, all f.o.b. canneries. 


APPLESAUCE—Featuring this mar- 
ket is a softening in prices by New York 
State canners which witnessed offerings 
this week on the basis of $1.35 for fancy 
303s and $7.50 for 10s, at canneries. Can- 
ners in other sections are also showing 
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more of a willingness to accept bids as 
a result of the good pack this season. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—Canners are 
talking a higher market on cranberry 
sauce, on the basis of advancing prices 
for the raw fruit. The market this week, 
however, continued to hold at 95 cents 
for 8-ounce and $1.50 for 300s, f.o.b. 
cannery, for both whole and strained. 


PUMPKIN—With demand broadening 
along seasonal lines, canners are moving 
out pumpkin about as fast as packed, 
and the market is in good shape. East- 
ern canners quote fancy at $1.30 for 2%s 
and $5.00 for 10s for prompt shipment. 


CITRUS—With a firming fruit mar- 
ket developing and canners in Florida 
failing to go all-out on production, the 
market is showing a_ steady tone. 
Prompt shipment orange juice lists at 
$1.15 for 2s and $2.60 for 46-ounce, with 
blended juice at $1.00 and $2.20, respec- 
tively. Grapefruit juice is held unchanged 
at 80 cents for 2s and $1.70 for the 46- 
ounce size, f.o.b. canneries. Fancy citrus 
salad is coming in for more demand, and 
the market is steady at $2.15 for 303s, 
with choice at $2.00. Grapefruit sections 
list at $1.27% for 303s. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Buyers are 
looking over the cling peach situation 
with more care, on the basis of canner 
postings indicating a possible shortage 
after the turn of the year. West Coast 
packers, however, are still in position to 
offer other fruits in good volume, and 
distributors are not rushing in with ad- 
ditional commitments at this time. No 
price changes developed during the week. 


SALMON—High prices for salmon and 
consequent consumer reaction is slowing 
down replacement buying of salmon, it 
is reported. With the market in good 
statistical position on the Coast, how- 
ever, canners continue to show firm price 
views. Fancy red Alaska sockeye offers 
at $28 per case for 1s and $16.50 for 
halves, with fancy Alaska red halves 
quoted at $16. Offerings of pinks are 
out of the picture, but chums are avail- 
able at $15 per case for talls and $9 for 
halves. Puget Sound fancy sockeye halves 
offer at $16.50, f.o.b. coast, with Copper 
River fancy chinook halves at $17. 


SARDINES—With canning operations 
over in Maine, and the pack estimated at 
about 3,000,000 cases, the market has 
softened a little. Prompt shipment is 
listed at $6.50 per case for quarter key- 
less oils, f.o.b. Maine cannery, but this 
price is being shaded in some quarters. 
Buyers are holding off, awaiting devel- 
opments between now and the time to 
start stocking for Lenten and early 
spring needs, 


TUNA—A steady undertone prevails 
in the tuna market, but the demand pat- 
tern remains unchanged, with buyers 


THE CANNING TRADE 


covering only for prompt and nearby 
needs. Japanese tuna is meeting with a 
somewhat better call, offerings beine re 
ported here at $12.25 per case for 7 oz, 
solid pack white meat in brine, with 


light meat at $10 per case, both ex ware- , 


house New York. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Sales Pressure On Beans—Pumpkin Sold Out 
Overnight—Smaller Kraut Packers Shading 
—No. 10 Tomatoes Expected To Be Very 
Short—Corn Well Below Cost—Beets And 
Carrots Strong—Excellent Sales Of Appl2- 
sauce Bolster Undertone—Fruit 
Offerings Light. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 18, 1954 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Having 
sat on the sidelines for some time and 
watched New York canners take the bulk 
of the Chicago bean business Wisconsin 
canners finally decided to get into the 
swing of things. Prices now out of the 
latter area are right in line with com- 
petitive quotations and there is plenty of 
pressure to sell. Fancy three sieve cut 
green beans have been selling here out 
of New York at $.95 for eight oz., $1.10 
for ones, $1.50 for 303s and $8.25 for 
tens. Extra standards have been going 
at $.80, $.90, $1.25 and $6.50 while fancy 
three sieve cut wax are a little better 
priced at $1.05, $1.15, $1.60 and $9.00. 
Blue Lake beans are still holding firm at 
original opening prices although buyers 
here are wondering how long these prices 
ean hold in the face of continued lower 
priced competition. Maybe it pays io 
advertise, 


PUMPKIN — Last sales’ fancy 
pumpkin were made here on the basis of 
$1.40 for 2%s and $5.15 for tens but 
prices don’t mean much any more as 
nothing is left to sell. As was predicted 
here recently, pumpkin just seemed to 
sell out over night and those buyers who 


are short on requirements will now have + 


to go without or find supplies in o' her 
areas. 


KRAUT — The major factors in the 
local kraut industry are holding prices 
firm at $4.40 for tens, $1.30 for 2's, 
$1.05 for 2s, $.97% for 308s and $.9 for 
300s, although some of the smaller pro- 
ducers have seen fit to shade these p» ices 
slightly. While kraut is moving bc ‘ter 
the trade are keeping a wary eye 0” 
possible developments. 


TOMATOES—It’s tough to find st ind- 
ard tomatoes these days and just a \out 
impossible to find any standard ‘ens. 
Actually, it now appears that No. ten 
tomatoes of any grade will be very short 
locally and canners here feel prices will 
go even higher than today’s general \1ar- 
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MARKET NEWS 


ket « $8.50 on extra standards. Standard 
2%s are now at a bottom of $2.25 if they 
can ec found at all while 303s are firm 
at $1 35. Fancy tomato juice is generally 


held at a bottom of $2.35 and up with 


two. ut $1.20 and canners are not inter- 
roste. in listening to offers. It looks like 
a seiier’s market all the way. 


CC RN—Corn ecanners are an unhappy 
lot these days and they have every right 
to be so. Faney corn is bringing no more 
than $1.25 for 303s and $7.50 for tens 
and these prices are a long ways from 


s}acost. Extra standard grade is offered at 


~ 


D 


$1.10 for 303s while standard is listed at 
$1.00 and the trade are buying as needed 
as they have no confidence even at these 
levels. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — Corn can- 
ners that also pack beets and carrots at 


|}. least can be firm when it comes to these 


two items. As reported before, the pack 
is away short of last years and canners 
are finding no resistance to current 
prices. Fancy sliced beets are held at 
$1.20 for 303s and $6.00 for tens while 
fancy diced carrots are firm at $1.10 and 
$5.00 to $5.50 on tens. 


APPLESAUCE — The current market 
, is still at $1.35 for faney applesauce in 
303 tins and $7.50 for tens but the indus- 
try appears to have confidence they will 
be able to shove these prices upward be- 
fore too long. One reason for their opti- 
mism is the excellent sales that have 
heen enjoyed, at least by those canners 
that are well established. The trade here 
sseem to feel the same way and have not 
hesitated to step in and buy. 


P CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The market 
is on the quiet side these days in Chicago 
and activity consists mainly of shipments 
ordered out against previous commit- 
ment.s Offerings of cling peaches, apri- 
,cots and cocktail are very much on the 
skimpy side and there doesn’t appear to 
be much hope that there will be any 
change in this condition. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — The situa- 
tion here is very similar to that which 
exisis on California fruits with the mar- 
ket quiet and activity pretty much on the 
routine side. Reports from the North- 
wes indicate that sales have been better 
tha’ shipments and there is some evi- 


dere of pressure for shipping instruc- 
tio «. However, the general picture is 
\ onc of health and indications point to an 
or ly movement at prices at least as 


his as eurrent lists. 


a recent meeting of the Cling Peach 
Av isory Board, Charles Herrington, 
G: ‘ley, Calif., was elected chairman for 
th ensuing year. William Geddes, vice 
.pi client of the U. S. Products Corp., 
Sx Jose, was elected vice chairman, and 
R: sh Bunje, San Francisco, manager of 
th California Canning Peach Associa- 
ti . was elected Secretary. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Dry Beans Advancing — Tomato Tonnage 

Estimated—Fruits Steady—Spinach Holdings 

Small—Smaller Pack Of Olives—Shopping 

For Salmon—Sardine Pack Well Ahead Of 
Last Few Seasons. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 18, 1954 


DRY BEANS—The first rain of the 
season found California’s crop of dry 
beans largely under cover, with losses 
down to a minimum. Sales of Small 
Whites during the week were made 
largely at advancing prices, with some 
canners entering the market. Most sales 
were at $10.60-$10.75 per 100 pounds, 
compared with $10.50-10.60 a week ago. 
Baby Limas have been rather active of 
late, owing to a good export demand, 
with sales at $6.25 for 100 pounds, 
against $5.90 to $6.00 a week ago. 


TOMATOES—Under date of Novem- 
ber 10, the Canners League of California 
brought out its final weekly tonnage of 
canning tomatoes. It was brought out 
that there would doubtless be a few de- 
liveries after November 5, but that these 
will likely be between 8,000 and 10,000 
tons. The tonnage delivered to Nov. 5th 
was 1,378,696, against 1,417,437 in 1953, 
the record year. It is estimated that the 
1954 final will fall just a little short of 
1,390,000 tons. Reports from most other 
areas indicate quite a marked falling off 
in production, so the outlook is for a 
closer cleanup of stocks than in several 
years. Prices are being well maintained 
now on the entire tomato list. Tomato 
puree, which was such a weak item for 
a time, has suddenly come to life, with 
the sardine industry playing an impor- 
tant part in this. Sardines are again 
being packed in sizeable quantities and 
puree is again in demand. Extra stand- 
ard puree in No. 10 is now moving at 
$5.00 a dozen. 


FRUITS—The canned fruit market is 
largely without change, with offerings of 
most items in apricots and cling peaches 
meeting with quick acceptance whenever 
made. Packs of both were smaller than 
had been expected and some canners 
sold their entire outputs before packing 
operations were completed. Pears were 
a large pack, with the exact size still 
unannounced, but prices are quite steady. 
Sales of strictly fancy fruit are reported 
at $3.90 for No. 2%s, with choice selling 
at $3.50 and standard at $3.15. Fruit 
cocktail is in steady demand with No. 
303 fancy selling at $2.25 and choice at 
$2.20. Sales of Royal Anne cherries are 
running a wider range than usual, but 
buyers suggest that this is largely be- 
cause of varying quality. Fancy No. 2% 
ean be located at $4.75, but some sales 
are made at $5.00, and even more. Choice 
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is being moved at $4.50 to $4.75, and 
standard at $4.15 to $4.35. 


SPINACH—The movement of spinach 
continues quite steady and holdings in 
first hands at the end of the season 
promise to be the smallest in several 
years. The season started in a rather 
shaky manner, with considerable price 
cutting, but in recent months sales have 
been on a very firm basis, with 1.12% 
the regular price on No. 303, $1.55 on 
No. 2% and $4.60 on No. 10. Some fea- 
tured brands are priced slightly higher. 


OLIVES—The canning of ripe olives 
is now at top pace and quite a volume 
of business for early delivery is re- 
ported, since some sizes have been scarce 
for some time in the hands of distribu- 
tors. A recent report of the California 
Olive Association indicates that the pack 
for the 1953-54 season amounted to 
1,278,970 cases on the basis of ,48 No. 1 
talls. This was the smallest pack since 
the 1948-49 crop year. 


SALMON—While it is still possible to 
locate almost anything in the line of 
canned salmon, some canners are about 
out of the market and buyers have a lot 
of shopping around to do. Stocks of 
Alaska red talls in first hands are quite 
small, with prices ranging from $28.00 
to $29.50, the latter being for a few 
featured brands. Halves are priced at 
$16.00 to $16.50. Medium red salmon is 
available in limited quantities at $24.00 
for No. 1 tall and $15.00-$16.00 for 
halves. Pinks sell at $21.00 for No. 1 
tall and $12.50-$13.00 for halves. Most 
sales of chum salmon range from $15.00 
to $16.00 for talls and from $9.00 to 
$9.25 for halves. Some chum salmon of 
Seattle district pack has sold of late at 
$16.00 for No. 1 tall, the fish coming 
from British Columbia waters. 


SARDINES—The California sardine 
industry is staging quite a comeback, fol- 
lowing several disastrous seasons, with 
the greatest improvement in catches 
noted in southern California waters. For 
the season last year through November 
11 the catch for all districts amounted 
to but 1,836 tons, while this year the 
eatch for the like period is re orted at 
37,028 tons. Of this total, 28 849 tons 
were landed at San Pedro 21d Long 
Beach. Prices of new pack se dines in 
tomato sauce are $7.00-$7.25 a case for 
1-lb. oval 48’s; $6.00-$6.25 a case for 
5-oz. tall in tomato sauce, 100’s, and 
$5.25-$5.50 for No. 1 tall, 15 oz. 100’s 
in brine. 


Directors of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co. Ltd. have declared a dividend of 20 
cents a share for the second quarter of 
the firm’s 1954-55 fiscal year. A prior 
dividend of 20 cents for the current fiscal 
year was paid in August. The firm has 
about 5600 stockholders. 
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INSTITUTIONAL SURVEY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


industry achieves and controls quality 
from raw product to finished pack. This 
information will also help to offset pre- 
judices expressed against canned foods 
as compared with the fresh or frozen 
commodity. 

We assume too completely that all in- 
stitutional users understand the grading 
of canned foods and the exact meaning 
of the grade on the label. These should 
be spelled out. Many operators would 
like some guidance as to which grades 
should be used for various dishes. A can 
of food which loses its identity as a part 
of a recipe, for example, might well be of 
a more economical grade than would be 
used where color and appearance of the 
canned item are important. 

And again let me underscore the need 
for portion control information, not only 
on labels but also in your sales promo- 
tion and advertising materials. 


WANT MORE BASIC INFORMATION 


More basic cooking information should 
be readily available, on labels preferably. 
If the canned product needs only to be 
heated and served, then it should not be 
prepared too early, cooked further or 
allowed to stand too long on the steam 
table. 


Just as the canning industry is doing 
an increasingly fine job in creating 
tempting, nutritious recipes and sugges- 
tions for canned food use by the house- 
wife, so should we serve the institutional 
operator. 


The survey shows a very high ratio of 
interest in such material, with very little 
of it made available by the canner. 


Let’s project this suggestion idea into 
a simple example. Suppose a restaurant 
chain does a good job with a cottage 
cheese salad. Along comes a salesman 
with canned peaches to offer, at a per 
can cost of 2 cents a portion. He has an 
idea to make that cottage cheese salad 
more tempting to the public by adding 
the portion of peach. The selling price 
has to be raised a little to include the 
peach; more salads are sold; the restau- 
rant profit increases. 

Think of that in terms of, say, 50,000 
restaurants, and what that 2-cent por- 
tion of peach so multiplied would mean 
to the canners of the fruit. 


Suggestions for new uses, such as add- 
ing stringless beans or peas as a base or 
stock to other dishes to make them more 
tempting; suggestions as to new combi- 
nations to vary flavor or to make more 
delectable dishes, are wanted by the in- 
stitutional operator—if they fit into his 
operation. 

Our study shows that 55 percent of the 
buyers get their information about 
canned foods from their wholesalers. 
The next largest percentage get the in- 
formation from the magazines, though 
with the comment that this is often 
pretty general for specific application. 
Only 6 percent mention canners’ litera- 
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ture, and only 6 percent report that they 
cut cans to get information about pack. 

Obviously, the canner can help by giv- 
ing the wholesaler information and 
literature. 

It should never be forgotten that the 
wholesalers and their salesmen are a 
vital link in the chain of communication 
between the canning industry and the 
food service industry. Too many whole- 
salers say they don’t get enough infor- 
mation from the canners. 

The canner also can do more trade 
paper advertising to inform the opera- 
tors. He can do more with direct mail 
to the institutional customer, giving in- 
formation which can be applied to the 
menus—but within the cost range of the 
operation so that the establishment can 
show a profit. 

There is a great deal of information 
in the survey concerning attitudes of 
buyers and/or chefs toward canned foods 
—what they like, what they do not like. 
The Can Manufacturers Institute will 
continue to report on these aspects as 
time and analyses permit. 


SUMMARY 


However, let me sum up the things 
which are most important to the people 
who actually place the food orders, as a 
guide to your own merchandising ap- 
proaches, 

The six most important factors are: 
purchase price; uniform quality; amount 
and ease of handling; cost of storage; 
amount of storage; amount of spoilage. 

The factors cited as favoring canned 
foods by these buyers are: purchase 
price, cost of storage, amount of storage 
needed, amount and ease of handling be- 
fore use and amount of spoilage. 

Putting these two groups of answers 
together, it is apparent that the elements 
to bring into any communication directed 
toward the people who buy for the food 
service field are: purchase price, amount 
and cost of storage, the amount and ease 
of handling and the amount of spoilage. 

The factors which are most important 
to the cooks and chefs actually preparing 
the food are: speed in preparation, labor 
costs, purchase price, uniformity of 
product, waste in cooking and cost of 
storage. 

These people consider canned foods to 
be superior in cost of storage, speed of 
preparation, purchase price, variety of 
package, types and grades, ease of cost 
controls and labor costs, 

Put all these together and—well, let’s 
get to work! 


Let me finish with the tried but true 
advice: Know your customer. Know this 
institutional customer! Sell him on the 
basis of his problems. Think through 
your own products. Find the ways in 
which they can really help the food op- 
erator to serve his customers better and 
at a better profit. 

It is the best kind of enlightened self- 
interest for the canning industry. 

1955 can be the biggest year ever for 
the canning industry. The institutional 
market can be the biggest and the easiest 
area of growth—if you go to work on it! 
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Israel 


(Continued from page 7) 


In general, I have found a number of 
well equipped and well operated plants 
and some very intelligent people, all of 
which provides an excellent basis upon}! 
which to develop a substantial food in. 
dustry in this country. The natural mar. } 
ket for Israel is in the European conti. 
nent, in fact it is possible for Israel to 
serve Europe in a manner similar to 
Florida serving the northern states. Ex- } 
cellent yields of high quality fruits and 
vegetables can be grown here. Israe)},« 
must also import foods, particularly 
cereals and dairy products. In our own 
field, there is already developing a pretty 
good market over here for seed, par- 
ticularly peas. 

Personally, we are enjoying our stay 
tremendously, there is an inexhaustible 
source of things to see and places to go ‘ 
of historical and religious interest, not 
to mention the fact that this land of sea, 
mountains and valleys is very scenic and 
the people very heterogenous and 
interesting. 

West best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ami 
Amihud Kramer ' 
Food Processing Specialist 
Operations Mission to Israel 


“SEVENTEEN” PROMOTION 


The canning industry has been alerted 
by the National Canners Association to 
stand by for action on a joint promotion 4» 
for canned foods during February. Cen- 
tered around the editorial theme “Teen § 
Cooks Love Canned Foods” in “Seven- 
teen” ‘magazine, the promotion will in- 
clude a_ distribution of 16,000 lesson 
plans and educational material to home 
economics teachers for classroom discus- 
sion. Selected food chains including thev}> 
297 super markets of Food Fair and 
Stop and Shop will tie in, and over a } 
million recipe leaflets will be distributed. 

The entire canning industry will re- 
ceive details on how to capitalize on the 
event for each company’s individual 
brand. Merchandising brochures, bulle- 
tins and reprints of the article will be}? 
supplied to canners and other brokers. 
Store tie-ins and special promotions in 
selected cities are being arranged by 
School and Industry Services, specialists 
in community centered nutrition projects 
who are acting as consultants t0 | 
“Seventeen” in this field, 


The promotion will include vegetables, ' 
fruits and juices, fish and_ se:food, 4 
meats, soups, and milk. “Seventeen” 
magazine is read by more than 2}. mil- 
lion teen age girls. 

This is the fifth merchandising event } 
scheduled in cooperation with national 
publications since the beginning of 
NCA’s Consumer and Trade Relations 
Program last February Ist, and the first # 
to be aimed at the teen age audience. 
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